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THE MODERN SCHOOL-ROOM. 


WO years since we had occasion, in the pages of this maga- 
zine, to describe the schools of fifty years ago, and to show 
by contrast and inference how much greater the advantages 
enjoyed by the children of our own time are than those which 
fell to the lot of the boys and girls of the earlier decades of the 
present century. To-day it is our duty to describe, with more 
minuteness, “the modern school-room,” to show the great 
stride we have taken in furnishing every needed appliance for 
education, and to point out the responsibility which rests upon 
the teacher of the present time, to make these additional 
advantages and facilities tell upon his teaching. 

Our artist has done his part well. The engraving admirably 
represents the interior of one of our best grammar-schools 
when in session, or of the collegiate department, of one of our 
endowed academies, and it is a very beautiful room for its pur- 
pose. Were we inclined to be critical, we might intimate that 
there is a little apparent want of hospitality manifested, since. 
the only possible seats to be offered to the couple who have 
evidently come to visit the school are the steps of the platform. 

But let us look at the picture a little more particularly. Be- 
ginning at the rear end of the school-room, we find the school 
clock, whose indications of time govern the recitations and 
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exercises of the school. On either hand are mottoes such as are 
found near the cornice, on all sides of the room. Those at the 
rear are, ‘‘ Knowledge is power,” and “ Dare to do right ;” very 
appropriate sentiments for the place in which they are located. 
Below the clock is a reference library for the use of both teach- 
ers and pupils. On the right of the library are two of Dr. John- 
son’s indestructible charts—one of the mechanical powers, and 
the other of the solar system. Below these is the indispensable 
reversible black-board, and in front of this a low table covered 
with geometrical forms. On the left side are a number of ana- 
tomical plates on the same indestructible material as the astro- 
nomical and philosophical charts, and, below them, twenty-inch 
terrestrial and celestial globes, and another low.table on which 
stands an orrery, or planetarium, some hemisphere globes, and 
possibly a planisphere, and other geographical and astronomical 
apparatus. At her desk, on the raised platform, sits the lady 
principal, for this is one of the schools over which a lady pre- 
sides, and long observation compels us to admit that they are 
generally the most successful teachers in schools of this as well 
asthe lower grades. Her call-bell is at her side, and she is evi- 
dently listening to a recitation now in progress. As we scan 
the right side of the room, over the three windows which fur- 
nish ample light, we find the mottoes, illuminated like the pre- 
ceding, ‘‘ Obey orders,”’ “ Strive to please,” “I will try;”’ and 
in the spaces between the windows, a series of eight botanical 
charts, evidently giving the history of the plant through all the 
stages of its growth. 

We must not fail to notice, in this glance at the school-room, 
the admirable seats and desks which the boys (we had nearly 
said young gentlemen) on this side, and the young ladies and 
misses on the other, occupy; the seats and backs, so admirably 
adapted, by the result of long study and experiment, to the 
form, rendering an erect and graceful position the easiest to be 
maintained, and both seat and desk affording ample room for 
two students, without crowding or inconvenience. Evidently 
this is not one of the schools in which, like some of the insane 
asylums,’ 700 patients or pupils are crammed into a space 
designed for only 400. The desks we shall find, on examin- 
ation, replete with every convenience to facilitate study and 
minister to order and system. 
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But let us proceed with our “journey round the school- 
room.” In the foreground, at the right, are a pair of slated 
globes, of large size—certainly one of the best inventions ever 
made to facilitate the study of geography and astronomy. 
What would we not have given, in our boyhood, to have had 
one of these, and to have drawn our maps on it, and, having 
located some city of Asia or Europe, with its surroundings, to 
have traced our way from our own seaport home to that far-off 
city; far-off no longer when we know the exact route thither; 
or, as we gazed up at the starry heavens in a bright December 
night, to have been able to have drawn the constellations, and 
to have placed them correctly on these dark globes ; to have 
traced their relations to the polar star, and to have sketched 
that dreamy, nebulous streamer of confused starlight, the Milky 
Way. The extreme front on the right shows what we take to 
be one of the so-called desk-organs, forming a part of a teach- 
er’s desk, and capable, when drawn forward, of being played 
like an ordinary cabinet-organ. 

We are not quite certain whether the two drawing-stands in 
the central foreground (one of them supplied with inkstand, 
pens, etc., and at which a young lady, presumably one of the 
assistants, and perhaps a drawing-teacher, has taken her place) 
are intended simply to intimate that drawing is taught, or 
whether this lady teacher is engaged in noting the attendance 
and punctuality of the pupils. In either case she is well 
employed. The stand in front of the platform, with its open 
volume on it, would seem to be the daily record of the school. 

We have already alluded to the map-stand in the fore- 
ground—a very ingenious contrivance, which renders it possible 
to use, for purposes of recitation, any one of a dozen or more 
maps, the others being rolled up and secured above the one in 
use. But we must hasten, for it is almost recess-time, or will 
be, before we get around the school-room. In passing we 
notice, in the corner, a group of Indian clubs, wooden rings, 
dumb-bells, etc., the implements for the school .gymnastic exer- 
cises, as prescribed by Watson or Dio Lewis. These exercises 
are, unquestionably, more genteel and refined than “ hi spy,” 
“Tom old cat,” “prisoner’s base,” and the like, which were 
the calisthenics of our boyhood, and they are practicable in 
cities, while the others are not; yet we must be permitted to 
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doubt if they have quite so much of the elements of fun in 
them, or send the blood tingling to the ends of the fingers quite 
as healthily. One want of our schools and scholars, in these 
days, is a greater amount of pure, out-door air. 

The large case, with its plate-glass doors, and its top occu- 
pied with a bust, which we take to be Plato, a tellurian, geo- 
metrical and architectural forms, and a manikin, may be the 
school library, which is in that case most sumptuously haused ; 
or it may be the school museum and cabinet, with its geologi- 
cal, mineralogical, and other collections. Just beyond is a 
blackboard ruled for music, and a stove, though the modern 
school-room is usually heated by steam, hot water, or a hot-air 
furnace. Above, near the lofty cornice, are more mottoes: 
“Know thyself,” “Speak the truth,” “Truth is noble,” “ Be 
polite,’—all very good in their way, if only they do not become, 
like the virtuous maxims scattered everywhere by the Chinese, 
mere matters of form and compliment, out of which all influence 
upon the life has long since departed. Below these hang eight 
more of those admirable, indestructible, philosophical charts, 
illustrating Light, Gravity, Magnetism, Electricity, Meteo- 
rology, Heat, Gases, and Hydrostatics. While these cannot, like 
the botanical charts, teach the whole elementary science of phi- 
losophy without the aid of the instructor, they are excellent sub- 
stitutes for the expensive apparatus which comparatively few 
of our schools are able to purchase, and fewer yet of the teach- 
ers have the skill to manipulate successfully. Beyond the 
charts hangs the school roll of honor.- Such is, briefly, the 
description of the modern school-room of the grammar-school 
grade. That comparatively few school-rooms of this grade, 
even in our large cities, come fully up to this deau-zdeal is, 
unfortunately, true; but that the number which are rapidly 
approximating to it is daily increasing is also true. The lower 
grades are, in their way, perhaps even better supplied with the 
appliances for successful instruction than the grammar-schools, 
and the Kindergartens are still more thoroughly furnished. Of 
course the apparatus required for these differ greatly from those 
for the advanced classes. 

That we may give this article a practical bearing, let us 
inquire what are really the advantages and benefits gained by the 
pupils and teachers from this profusion of school apparatus and 
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appliances? In other words, how do these elegant school-rooms, 
fine furniture, and abundant apparatus pay? We answer, that 
both teachers and pupils are materially benefited in four parti- 
culars. 

ist. In being placedin the most favorable conditions 
for acquiring knowledge. These lofty, well ventilated, and 
equably warmed school-houses, these comfortable and physio-" 
logically constructed seats and desks, these globes, slated globes, 
charts, and maps, place the pupil in a condition to imbibe, and 
the teacher to impart, knowledge infinitely more favorable than 
that in which our fathers and grandfathers of fifty years ago so 
painfully acquired their education. 

2d. In the great, but not accurately defined, power of uncon- 
scious tuition. When the boys and girls went to school fifty 
years ago, if they were dunces, they remained dunces. There 
was nothing in the atmosphere, the furniture, the apparatus, or 
the adornments of the school-room, to quicken dull wits, or 
stimulate the energies of bright ones. There was a vast amount 
of inertia to be overcome, and a still greater mass of misdirected 
energy to be turned into a right channel. Now this is all 
changed. The charts, the geometrical forms, the globes, tellu- 
rian, planetarium, and other apparatus, the cabinet, and the 
recitations are hourly sources of instruction, communicated 
mainly through the eye, and so forcibly impressed that pupils 
can never forget them. This is the most effective method of 
object-teaching ; it wakens thought, comparison, and judgment, 
and gives the child ideas. y 

3d. These appliances greatly increase the ability of the 
teacher to impart instruction successfully, and, at the same 
time, add largely to his responsibility to do his best. Under 
the old régime, when the teacher had accomplished his routine 
of the three R’s, “ Reading, ’Riting, and ’Rithmetic,” his task 
was done. He must set his copies, have the classes read in 
concert, and spell from Webster’s or Dilworth’s spelling-book, 
and, if he could help the pupils over thé hard places in 
Daboll or Pike, as far as the Rule of Three, doing the hard 
sums for them, and, perhaps, teach the bare outlines of geog- 
raphy, he was an excellent teacher. At the present time the 
range of studies is greatly extended. Our grammar-schools 
not only have classes in higher arithmetic, but in geometry and 
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algebra ; not only in elementary, but in political and physical 
geography; while grammar, dictation exercises, and composi- 
tion, American and general history, botany, zoology, natural 
philosophy, astronomy, chemistry, physiology, geology, and 
mineralogy, drawing, and vocal music have been added to the 
list of studies. 

The qualifications required of the teacher have been 
greatly advanced, but without these abundant helps he or she 
would be powerless to accomplish the amount of teaching now 
demanded from them. The assistance rendered in the whole 
range of physical sciences, by these varied appliances, is almost 
beyond computation, and renders it possible to communicate 
an amount of instruction which would, without them, be ut- 
terly impracticable. 

4th. These appliances and improvements enable the teacher 
to devote more time to recitations and direct oral instruction, 
and compel study out of school hours, since the whole time in 
the school-room is devoted to these duties. At first thought 
some would be inclined to doubt whether this is an advan- 
tage ; but it seems to us capable of easy demonstration. The 
present method encourages regular habits of study, system, 
order, the power of concentration and self-government, and in 
connection with the deliberate character of the recitation, and 
the amount of oral instruction which a skillful teacher can com- 
municate awakens thought and promotes genuine progress in 
actual knowledge. If it is objected, that it unduly protracts 
the hours of study, we reply, that it does not necessarily do 
this. The object of school study, it is now beginning to be 
understood, is not the mere memorizing of the words of a book, 
indeed this is to be discouraged ; but it is the acquisition of hab- 
its of study, and of correct and constantly-expanding thought. 
For this purpose, a half-hour or an hour of close concentrated 
thought, alone, at home, is better than three hours of study ina 
school-room, where the thoughts are constantly called off by the 
recitation of others and the surroundings of the pupil, while, 
on the other hand, the hours devoted to school exercises 
and recitations call into exercise other faculties, and thus aid 
in disciplining and cultivating the entire mind. 

But with these great facilities for imparting instruction, par- 
ents and school boards have a right to expect that the qual- 
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ity of the instruction should be very high. They have not, we 
think, the right to require that the teacher should spend more 
hours each day, either in instruction, or in preparing for it, than 
he now does; but that his whole soul should be in his work, 
and that every hour should be fully improved by the use of 
the wisest methods of instruction. No one should teach who 
is not apt to teach, t.¢.,in the old English sense of the word 
apt, skilled in the art of teaching. 

At another time we purpose to discuss the questions, whether 
the quality of the teaching of the present day in our public 
schools is as much in advance of that of forty or fifty years 
ago as it should be, with the great advance in the facilities for 
instruction and the higher grade of scholarship now required 
from teachers ; and, if not, where the fault lies. These ques- 
tions are of great practical importance to parents, teachers, and 
pupils. 

B. 


IT is to be feared that the reaction from the narrowly pre- 
scribed range of common school studies pursued in our schools 
twenty-five years ago will carry us to an extreme. The three 
“R’s,” Reading, ’Riting and ’Rithmetic, are not the whole 
duty of man in educational matters, it is true, but a thorough 
acquaintance with them is indispensable. If, after acquiring 
them, we have time for other and more advanced studies, by all 
means let us pursue them, but let us not build a showy struct- 
ure upon an inadequate foundation. Lord Roseberg, in a 
recent speech in London, said he could walk up to a map in the 
dark and put his finger on the site of Cicero’s villa, but if any 
one asked him where San Francisco was he should have to 
think twice, although the knowledge of the latter place would 
probably prove the more useful to him. So there are men 
learned in science who are largely ignorant of spelling and gram- 
mar. We are not, we think, unduly utilitarian when we urge 
that the branches of study which we have occasion to use daily 
should receive the first and most careful attention. In many 
schools there is a tendency to allow the “‘ologies”” to crowd out 
the “R’s.” 
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HOW TO TEACH. Seventh Grade. 


OBJECT LESSONS. 


T is not intended that each topic under this heading shall be 
made a subject of a lesson each day ; but it is expected that 

a lesson will bé given each day upon some one of these topics, 
and that these shall be varied so as to embrace all the topics of 
the grade during each month. Much more time and a greater 


number of lessons will be required for some of these topics than 
for others. 


FORM.—It is very desirable to have the manner of presenting 
the lessons on this subject varied in each succeeding grade, so 
as to avoid the possibility of memorizing and reciting any for- 
mula. To secure this end, let the reviews of the matter taught 
in preceding grades be so conducted as to compel attention to 
the shape of the various objects. 

By requiring the pupils to describe the shape of objects 
placed before the class, the teacher will be enabled to test their 
knowledge of form. 


S1zE.—This subject may be illustrated by various objects, as 
strings of different sizes and lengths, slips of paper of different 
lengths and widths, and small pieces of wood. The pupils will 
obtain clear perceptions of size and of length, by being required 
to judge of the size and length of objects before them, and of 
lines on the blackboard, then to measure these and ascertain 
the approximate correctness of their estimates. Drawing lines 
of given lengths on the slate, followed bya careful measurement 
of them, is a valuable means for training pupils to accuracy in 
determining size and length by the eye. 


CoLoR.—The lessons on color, for this grade, should léad the 
pupils to perceive that some colors appear well when placed 
side by side, while othérs do not. For this purpose lead them 
to compare ved and green with blue and green; blue and orange 


with yellow and orange; yellow and purple with blue and purple, 
or red and purple. 





* From “ How to Teach. A Manual of Methods.” 
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All lessons on color should be illustrated with colored objects. 
Pieces of ribbon, silk, worsted, colored paper, water colors, etc., 
may be used for this purpose. 


~“ HuMAN Bopy.—In teaching children the names and uses of 
the organs of sense, and their parts, special effort should be 
made to lead them to understand the subject by means of 
observations made with their own organsof sense. The actual 
seeing, hearing, feeling, tasting, and smelling of objects teach 
children facts which it is impossible to convey to their minds 
by means of the memorizing of language, however thorough 
and precise. 


ANIMALS.—The lessons on this subject should lead the chil- 
dren to notice the most distinguishing points in the structure 
of animals, and to see how their structure is adapted to their 
habits of life ; for instance, how the webbed feet of some birds 
fit them for swimming, and how the long legs of others fit them 
for wading ; how the strong claws and strong beaks of some birds 
enable them to feed on flesh ; how the cushion-like feet of the 
cat enable it to walk noiselessly about in search of its prey; 
how the teeth of the cat and dog are fitted for tearing flesh, while 
those of the rat and squirrel are formed for cracking nuts and 
gnawing hard substances. ; 

The chief aim of these lessons being to train the pupils in 
habits of observing nature, so that they may be enabled to gain 
therefrom the most useful knowledge, the exercises should be 
conducted in such a manner as to lead them to notice accu- 
rately the structure and habits of the various animals that come 
within their own observation. The facts thus learned should 
be, by the aid of the teacher, properly classified, as a foundation 
for subsequent study of the same subject. 


PRANG’S Natural History Series, with the “ Manual” which 
accompanies it, will be found a valuable aid in giving instruc- 
tion on Animals and Plants. 


PLANTS.--The lessons on plants, in this grade, may appro- 
priately lead the pupils to learn the most common shapes of 
roots, as turnip-shaped, branching, fibrous, ‘conical, tuberous, 
etc.; also the shapes of leaves, as needle-shaped, arrow-shaped, 
egg-shaped, heart-shaped, hand-shaped, etc.; also the common 
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shapes of flowers,as funnel-shaped, bell-shaped, pink-shaped, 
butterfly-shaped, helmet-shaped, cross-shaped, etc. By suit- 
able exercises the teacher should also direct the attention of the 
pupils to plants which are used for food, and lead them to 
observe their mode of growth, form, uses, etc. 


Y OBJECTS AND QUALITIES.—Two distinct classes of exercises 
may be given under this heading. One consists in training the 
pupils to distinguish given qualities, by using several objects 
having the same quality, for illustration ; the other, which is 
more appropriate for review exercises, requires the pupils to 
ascertain what qualities a given object possesses. Instruction 
on this subject cannot be considered complete without the 


use of both of these classes of exercises, in their proper 
order. : 


/ OBSERVATION AND COMPARISON.—Habits of observing vari- 


ous objects, and noticing their several shapes, colors, qualities 
and materials of which they are made, are exceedingly useful as 
a means of gaining knowledge; yet habits of comparing two or 
more objects, and observing what qualities, shapes, colors, and 
materials they possess in common, constitute an advanced 
stage of development which not only adds additional power 
of gaining knowledge, but gives to the possessor practical 
ability in whatever sphere of life that person may be 
placed. 

In the preceding grades the pupils have been taught to dis- 
tinguish and to name the common forms, colors, and most obvi- 
ous gualities. It is therefore appropriate that they now should 
be trained to discover which of these forms, colors, and qualities 
may be found in given objects to which their special attention 
may be directed. 

This kind of training should be so conducted as to develop 
the individual powers of the pupils. To accomplish this, the 
teacher must avoid asking such questions as might suggest to 
the pupil what to say, rather than leave him to discover the 
shape, color, quality, or material without aid. The teacher 
should aim to train the pupils to discover the principal charac- 
teristics of an object, instead of telling them what those charac- 


teristics are, and then asking them questions to see if they 
remember them. 
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Steps somewhat like the following are appropriate to be taken 
by the teacher: 


First. Write on the blackboard the words Materials, Shapes, 
Colors, Qualities, leaving room to write other words under each. 
Then place some object before the pupils, as a common slate, 
and request them to tell what materials, shapes, colors, and 
qualities they observe in it. As these are mentioned by the 
pupils, singly, the teacher may write the word on the black- 
board under its appropriate heading. When the lesson is fin- 
ished, the blackboard will contain something like the follow- 


ing: 


Materials. Shapes. Colors. Qualities. 
slate, oblong, - black. opaque, 
wood, right angles. brittle, 

iron. combustible. 


OccCUPATIONS.—The exercises on this topic should cause the 
children to ascertain the names of tools used in different occu- 
pations, and what is done with these tools; also what articles 
are made or produced. For instance, the teacher might write 
on the blackboard the word carpenter, shoemaker, or painter, 
and request the pupils to ascertain what tools are used by those 
who pursue the given trade, and report on the next day after 
the subject is thus assigned—the teacher writing the names of 
tools mentioned by the pupils on the blackboard, and the pupils 
copying them subsequently on their slates. These exercises 
will furnish an excellent opportunity for practice in observation, 
and in describing what has been seen. They may be made use- 
-ful, also, for first lessons in composition. 

The form in which these lessons may be placed on nthe black- 
board is represented by the following: 


Name of Occupation. Tools used. 
Saw, Plane, Chisel, Auger, Awl, 
Hammer, Mallet, Rule, Square. 
Last, Knife, Awl, 

Pincers, Hammer. 


_ Carpenter. i 


Shoemaker. | 


Paidies | Pots, Brushes, 
Knife, Ladder. 
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CABINET-MAKER, 


Tools usea. Materials. Articles Made. 
Saws, Black Walnut, Tables, 
Planes, Mahogany, Stands, 
Chisels, , White Oak, Bureaus, 
Bits, Cherry, Sofas, 
Hand-screws, Pine, Bedsteads, 
Squares, Glue, Desks, 
Scrapers, Varnish, etc. Book-cases, 
Mallet. Sideboards. 


GEOGRAPHY—PREPARATORY STEPS. 


PLACE AND DIRECTION.—The exercises in this subject must 
be objective in their character; and they should be conducted 
with a view to prepare the pupils for understanding the element- 
ary steps of Geography. The manner of giving the lessons in 
steps will prove most useful to the pupils. 


First Step—Train the pupils to observe and describe the 
position of objects on the table in front of them, using the terms 
right, left, front, back, front left-hand corner, back right-hand 
corner, etc. Then let the teacher represent the positions of 
these objects on the blackboard. Afterwards request the 


pupils to copy the representation from the blackboard on their 
slates. 


Second Step.—Train the pupils to notice and describe the 
positions of the parts of the class-room, and of the principal 
articles in it, as: door, windows, blackboard, seats, table, chair, 
closet, etc. 

The teacher should draw the outlines of the class-room, and 
represent the positions of the articles in it, on the blackboard, 
at the same time requiring the pupils to tell where to place the 
representation of each object, before drawing it. Subsequently 
the pupils should copy the same on their slates. 


Third Step—Teach the pupils the location of the streets near 
the school, and require them to observe and tell in what streets 
they go while on their way to and from school. The terms of 
direction, as east, west, north, south, may be introduced in this 
step, and the Points of Compass taught. Represent the locations 
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of streets, buildings near the school, etc., on the blackboard, 
and let the pupils copy them, as before. 


DRAWING AND WRITING. 


ON SLATES.—The lessons in Drawing and Writing, for this 
grade, must necessarily be simple, yet they should be progres- 
sive, and so arranged as to lead to a proper training of the eye 
and hand; indeed this training should be made a prominent 
object. The blackboard should be used much in illustrating 
the exercises of both drawing and writing. Enlarged copies of 
good drawing cards, also simple drawings from objects, may be 
made on the blackboard, and the pupils required to copy them 
on their slates. 

Care should be taken to teach the pupils proper positions for 
sitting, for holding their slates, also for the hand and fingers in 
holding the pen or pencil.. 


- ON PAPER.—When writing is commenced with ink, do not 
confine the pupils too lcng to making the simple elements of 
letters; let them learn to write simple words as soon as practi- 
cable. It is not necessary that the pupils should write all the 
lines under each copy of a common writing-book. Whenever 
the pupils have made sufficient progress to be able to proceed 
with the next copy in order, let them go on with it. But there 
should be system in the progress; all the pupils in the grade 
should receive instruction relative to the same points, and write 
the same words simultaneously ; thus all will attend to the same 
thing at the same time, and proceed to a new lesson together. 
Faults in writing should be pointed out and illustrated on the 
blackboard, and such directions given as will enable the pupils 
to correct those faults. 

Before leaving this grade the pupils ought to be able to write 
simple words neatly with the pen; and to write their own 
names, and their age; also the day of the month, and the year, 
in a proper form for dating a letter. They should also be able 

, to write familiar words, and short sentences from dictation, _ 
readily and plainly. F 


$40 


A STATE Normal School is to be established in Tennessee 
by the aid of the Peabody Fund. 
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EDUCATIONAL PROBLEMS 


ENATOR SCHURZ, of Missouri, has devoted consider- 
able attention to educational matters both in the father- 
land and in the land of his adoption. When, therefore, he 
recently discoursed in New York upon “ Educational Problems,” 
he surprised many of his hearers, who had regarded him as a 
politician merely, because of his familiarity with educational 
subjects. And first he argued that the work of teaching chil- 
dren should begin at home, before they are sent to school; that 
parents and guardians grievously err in neglecting and leaving 
young minds to take on any impressions before they are 
regarded as sufficiently mature to be subjected to school disci- 
pline. There is much sound sense in what he says upon this 
point. Too many parents permit children to run riot until 
they are old enough to be turned over to the teacher. As a 
consequence the latter not unfrequently finds the ground pre- 
occupied. We have seen youngsters at five and six overrun- 
ning with ideas of the wrong kind, and while ignorant of their 
letters, yet learned in all manner of mischief. Senator Schurz 
rightly maintains that it is not only the parents’ privilege, but 
their duty, to prepare the child’s mind in advance for the school 
régime: ‘“* What parents ought to consider most of all in in- 
structing young children is to teach them how to see correctly, 
to hear correctly, to understand correctly, and how to repro- 
duce correctly in thought and language what has been imparted 
to them. It is not the fault of the eyes, but of the perceptive 
faculties back of the eyes, that so many do not see correctly.” 
For some years past it has been a growing theory that 
children are being sent to school too young, and are often per- 
manently injured by the training to which they are subjected. 
Mr. Schurz controverts this theory and claims “that by natural 
methods of instruction, and by the avoidance of forcing of the 
brain, much more knowledge can be imparted at a very early 
age, without injury to the child, than is generally deemed pos- 
sible.” Referring to the case of John Stuart Mill, who was 
taught Greek at the age of three years by his father, he assert- 
ed that this implied no extraordinary strain on the infant mind, 
and gave instances of the ease with which very young children 
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acquire different languages. He likewise strongly opposed 
the common practice of cramming in schools. Instead of aim- 
ing to impart as many specific items of knowledge as pos- 
sible, it should be the aim of instructors, both at home 
and in the schools, to excite a desire for learning, and to develop 
habits of mind in their pupils which will enable them to 
acquire to the best advantage. He deprecated adherence to 
text-books and the encouragement of memorizing as not only 
vicious, but calculated directly to encourage stupidity. 

“To exercise the memory is good, but to rely on that en- 
tirely makes the veriest dunce. Little can be taught in school. 
It is well not to attempt too much ; but it is of the utmost im- 
portance that the child be taught in a right way, and that 
thorough understanding and clear explanation in original lan- 
guage of the subjects taught be required of the pupil, and that 
rigid adherence to set forms of answers be condemned. The 
object of early intellectual education is to make the mind 
active, observing, and receptive, to fit men and women for 
the subsequent self-education which is the most important of 
the duties of life.” 

Mr. Schurz next alluded to the training of teachers and the 
evil of having instructors who only regard their profession as a 
makeshift. This, however, is an evil which Mr. Schurz will dis- 
cover is likely to continue so long as the work of teaching is 
so poorly paid. When the State and the parents of the State 
come to place a higher and truer estimate upon it, and ac- 
knowledge that the laborer is worthy of his hire, we shall find 
the ranks of professional education rapidly filling up and a 
much fewer number watching for an opportunity to abandon 
the high vocation of teaching. 

Mr. Schurz’s address is another of the many encouraging 
evidences we have lately had of a growing interest in education. 
Only a few years ago our County, State and National Educa- 
tional Conventions were attended by few teachers, and, gen- 
erally speaking, by no eminent men. Now the most prominent 
educators attend them, and take part in the discussions. The 
fact that so distinguished a man as Mr. Schurz should deliver a 
lecture on ‘‘ Educational Problems”’ to so large and intelligent 
an audience, is a new indication of progress which it is a 
pleasure to chronicle. 
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HOW TO EDUCATE THE PUBLIC. 


AST month three or four young men in New Brighton, 
Staten Island, conceived the idea of an association for 
mutual improvement, established on so broad and catholic a 
foundation that all classes alike might share inits benefits. After 
quietly canvassing, they discovered that the movement would 
meet with favor. A public meeting was called; nearly two 
‘-hundred came forward and agreed to pay twenty-five cents a 
month in support of the undertaking. Others of more means 
promised to contribute from twenty-five to one hundred dollars 
each. A president, two vice-presidents, a treasurer, and a 
secretary were elected ; these constitute a Board of Direction. 
A three-story building was leased. The first floor was fitted 
up as a reading-room ; the second was furnished with all the 
necessary appointments for a library and lecture-room, and the 
third floor, such as is not used by the janitor, is to be parti- 
tioned off into apartments for checkers, chess, and other games 


-of amusement and instruction. 


Only a comparatively few days have now elapsed and the 
Association is on a most flourishing basis. Contributions of 
newspapers and periodicals come in from every quarter, and, 
though no journals are subscribed for, the reading-room is 
fairly stocked with newspaper literature. The library rooms 
are supplied with desks, cane-bottom chairs, and other appoint- 
ments, and <\together present a very inviting appearance. 
The library committee are planning for an extensive collection 
of books, and already have a nucleus of several hundred 
volumes. 

Upon the Reading-Room and Library Association, as a 
foundation, it is proposed to construct several educational and 
literary undertakings. A ‘‘ Free Science Class’ has been or- 
ganized, to which weekly lectures are delivered by the Presi- 
dent of the Association, Professor J. M. Hawkins. The Lec- 
ture Committee, headed by George William Curtis, will provide 
a course of lectures upon general topics for the winter. There 
has also been organized a Society *‘ for our Mutual Improve- 
ment in Oratory, Composition, and Debate, etc.” 

_ We have thus described at some length the “ New Brighton 
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Reading Association” and its auxiliaries, because we would 
be glad to see similar societies organized in every village in 
the United States. As promoters of education, intelligence, 
and morals, their influence and usefulness cannot be over-esti- 
mated. We know of no philanthropic investment which 
promises so remunerative returns. For a mere nominal outlay 
on the part of several individuals, there is secured in New 
Brighton— 

Ist. A free reading-room, open to all who will conform to a 
few simple regulations. 

2d. A public library for the use of members. 

3d. A course of lectures delivered by men of acknowledged 
ability as platform orators. 

4th. A course of free lectures upon scientific subjects. 

5th. A literary society affording opportunities for culture in 
writing and speaking. 

6th. A head-quarters where persons of leisure can find pleas- 
ant and profitable recreation. 

7th. An attractive, elevating resort, to allure young men from 
drinking and billiard saloons, and other haunts of vice. 

Here is an excellent field of labor for those desiring to engage 
in philanthropic work. A few active spirits in every place can 
very soon interest a majority of the population in the establish- 
ment of a public reading-room and library. Auxiliary associa- 
tions, such as we have described, ought to attract the young 
and middle-aged people who devote so many evenings to parties, 
dancing, billiards, card-playing, and other amusements. Were 
the time now spent in these pastimes given to education, 
the aggregate of human intelligence would be vastly increased. 

It is no exaggeration to say that the hours which the mass of 
people waste in frivolities would make them not only well 
informed, but highly cultivated, were they given to self-improve- 
ment. Samuel Smiles has well observed that the very odds 
and ends of time may be worked up into results of the greatest 
value. Reading one hour each day for ten years is sufficient to 
transform an ignorant into a well-informed man. Elihu Burritt 
says that he owes his wonderful linguistic acquirements not to 
genius, but to the employment of ‘odd moments.” While 
earning his living as a blacksmith he found opportunities to 


master eighteen ancient and modern languages and twenty-two 
European dialects. 
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TEACHERS’ SALARIES. 


HE proposition was recently made to reduce the salaries 
of the New York City teachers, but the Board of Alder- 
men wisely refused to assent to it. The Board of Apportion- 
ment, however, with a short-sighted policy, much to be de- 
plored, made the proposed reduction under the plea that taxes 
are high, and that. expenses in all departments must be cut 
down. It is true that the rate of taxation is high, and that it 
bears heavily upon all classes. It should, if possible, be reduced 
by a wise economy in expenditure ; but to lessen the compen- 
sation of a class already underpaid is not a wise economy. It 
would be good policy to increase, rather than to diminish, the 
salaries of our public-school teachers, for it would place the 
profession upon a better footing, and attract to it more capable 
men and women. 

It appears unnecessary to speak of the importance, or, to be 
more accurate, the necessity, of having thoroughly well-edu- 
cated and well-trained instructors for our children. The school 
is second to no agency in its influence upon the child. During 
the most impressionable years of life it is the principal means 
of education. Since, then, the school is what the teacher 
makes it, do we not need the best teachers we can obtain? 
The necessity is apparent. Still, we do not procure them, and 
for the reason that we do not offer them sufficient inducements. 
Let us see what the profession demands, and what rewards it 
offers. 

A teacher must, as a matter of course, have a good educa- 
tion; it must embrace many subjects, and must be accurate. 
It must extend beyond the range of studies actually taught in 
school, for a good teacher is not one informed only on special 
subjects. This is a preliminary requirement. Constant study 
is necessary to become acquainted with advances made in 
science, in art, and in literature,—themes on which the teacher 
must be informed. But after the information is obtained, the 
teacher is not ready to exercise his profession. Many of the 
best-educated persons cannot instruct, because they have not 
learned to impart information. This has to be acquired. 
Then, too, there are the numberless little details necessary to 















be attended to, that order may be preserved. This prepara- 
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tion requires years of ‘study, involving the outlay of much 
labor and money. When we consider that teaching, even for 
a thoroughly well-prepared person, is most exhaustive work, 
we will see that the profession is a hard one to prepare for, and 
a hard one to practice. 

Let us now look at its compensations. Unlike the clergyman, 
the teacher does not hold a good social position in consequence 
of his profession. It may be considered sentimental to regard 
such an intangible thing as part of the compensation received 
for labor, but for many it possesses no inconsiderable value. 
Neither is the teacher supported by the thought, often so 
cheering to the minister, that his work is undertaken for the 
good of men, and that it will receive its reward, if not here, at 
least hereafter. Few teachers engage in their work from 
philanthropic motives. The teacher has for compensation 
only the salary received. Let us see what that is. 

In New York City female assistants in the primary schools 
receive an average salary of $600; those in grammar-schools, 
$700; male assistants, more than twice as much, or from $1,600 
to $1,700. In the State at large the average salary of all 
teachers was, in 1870, $231. Inthe same year in Maine it was 
$112. It should be borne in mind that these are average 
salaries, and that many are even mofe inadequately paid than 
these figures indicate. It may, for example, safely be said, 
that in Maine three thousand of her six thousand teachers 
received less than $112 for a school-year’s work. The Super- 
intendent of Common Schools, in his report for 1870, says: 
“ Consider the amount earned in the school year by a female 
teacher in Maine. Length of school, five months; wages per 
month, $14. Total annual salary, $70.” At such rates of com- 
pensation, is it strange that we do not have thoroughly well- 
educated and well-trained teachers? The figures we have 
given are those of one extreme. Under the most favorable 
circumstances they reach, for male principals, in the public 
schools, $3,000; for females, $2,000. The instances in which 
so large amounts are paid are comparatively rare; they are 
obtainable only after years of experience. The same measure 
of preparation and practice would, in other fields of labor, 
command twice or thrice those sums.. 
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It is then not to be wondered at that a profession equally 
important with that of the minister or physician is largely 
filled with those who have adopted it only as a temporary ex- 
pedient, and who therefore do not prepare themselves to prop- 
erly practice it. We cannot expect men and women to spend 
years in fitting themselves for a work which offers such meagre 
rewards. The plain dictate of common sense, and we may say, 
too, of true economy, is to increase the salaries of teachers, 
and endeavor to fill the profession with worthy members. 


——_ 0+ + + 


SOME teathers have, we hope, heeded our often-repeated 
appeals for fresh air in the school-room, but the number who 
close the windows from October until April is undoubtedly 
very large. A more injurious thing cannot be done, and, 
when a teacher has been informed of the consequences of 
breathing vitiated air, it is a very wicked thing to let children 
do it. Many owe confirmed ill-health to the lack of ventilation 
in school-rooms. There are not many cases’in which the evil 
effects of bad air are immediately seen, although there have 
‘been instances reported in which several children at once have 
been made sick by it. Some cases have been so severe that 
the pupils have fallen from their seats overcome by the poison. 
This is not of frequent occurrence, but it occurs often enough 
to warn teachers of the danger of letting pupils breathe a 
vitiated atmosphere. We urge them once more, therefore, to 
see to it, that a sufficient supply of fresh air is introduced into 
their recitation-rooms. If no ventilating apparatus is supplied, 
let the children go out of doors for a few minutes, and open 
the windows and doors while they are gone. The cold will do 
them far less injury than the poisoned air. It will be found, 
too, that they will be brighter for the change. The impure 
atmosphere makes them dull and stupid. Nothing is more 
easy to obtain than pure air, and nothing is more beneficial. 
There is much blame to be attached.to school-trustees for 
neglecting to provide proper ventilating apparatus when 
school-houses are built. This, however, does not relieve 
teachers from responsibility in the matter. If children breathe 
impure air, and are made ill by it, it is the instructor’s fault. 
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SUCCESS AND FAILURE. 


HERE is an old adage that whatever we will to do we can 

do; that, no matter how insuperable obstacles may 
appear to be, we can overcome them if we so determine. 
No one ever yet failed who had the will to succeed. We con- 
stantly meet men in middle life soured and unhappy because of 
disappointed ambition. But the very fact that they have failed 
argues that they have not the requisite amount of push and 
determination to attain what they have aspired to. There are 
no circumstances, however adverse, which will keep down the 
young man who is bound to rise. Lord Eldon used to say that 
the first requisite for distinction was to be “ not worth a shil- 
ling.” William Cobbett wrote: “I learned grammar when I was 
a private soldier on the pay of sixpence a day. The edge of 
my berth or that of my guard bed was my seat to study in; my 
knapsack was my book-case, a bit of board lying on my lap was 
my writing-table. I had no money to purchase candles or oil. 
In winter time it was rarely that I could get any evening light 
but that of the fire, and only my turn even of that, and if I, 
under such circumstances, and without parent and friend to 
advise or encourage me, accomplished this undertaking, what 
excuse can there be for any youth, however poor, however 
pressed with business, or however circumstanced as to room or 
other conveniences ? To buy a pen ora sheet of paper I was 
compelled to forego some portion of food, though in a state of 
half-starvation. I had no moment of time that I could call my 
own, and I had to read and write amidst the talking, laughing, 
singing, whistling, and brawling of at least half a score of the 
most thoughtless of men. The whole of the money not 
expended for us at market, was twopence a week for each man. 
I remember well, and well I may, that on one occasion I, after 
all necessary expenses, had, on a Friday, made shifts to have a 
halfpenny in reserve which I had destined for-the purchase of a 
red herring in the morning ; but when I pulled off my clothes 
at night, so hungry then as to be hardly able to endure life, 
I found that I had lost my halfpenny. I buried my head under 
the miserable sheet and rug, and cried like a child.”’ And yet 
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this same poverty-stricken soldier became in time one of the 
greatest of English authors and political writers. 

Standing upon the threshold of a new year, it is a good time 
for making new resolves and determinations, for breaking away 
from bad associations, shaking off bad habits, and turning our 
backs upon everything that is wrong. There is no such thing 
for mankind as remaining at a standstill. We go forward either 
for good or for evil, just so surely as the world revolves, and it 
is for each one to determine for himself what his course shall 
be, whether he will end the year a better or a worse man than 
he began it. Every one, so to speak, has to work out his own 
salvation. We may rely upon higher aid to assist us in resist- 
ing and overcoming:the manifold temptations which encompass 
us, but faith without works will not avail. We must put forth 
individual efforts, and resolve, and re-resolve. 

Our success or failure in this world is determined, much more 
than is generally supposed, by our social surroundings. Noth- 
ing is truer than that good company tends to elevate and 
bad company to degrade one. It has been well said that 
the education of character is very much a question of models ; 
we mould ourselves unconsciously after the manner, habits, and 
opinions of those who are about us. Good admonition and bad 
example only build with one hand to pull down with the other. 
Hence the vast importance of exercising great care in the selec- 
tion of companions, especially in youth. There is a magnetic 
affinity in young persons which -insensibly tends to assimilate 
them to each other’s likeness. “No company or good com- 
pany” was Mr. Edgeworth’s motto. ‘“ Hold it as a maxim,” 
wrote Lord Collingwood to a young friend, ‘“‘ that you had bet- 
ter be alone than in mean company. Let your companions be 
such as yourself, or superior, for the worth of a man will always 
be ruled by that of his company.” We can all of us choose our 
company, except it may be in those circles where family and 
wealth receive undue importance and consideration, and even 
here merit and talent cannot be excluded if it be thought worth 
the while to enter. We have seen two young men go to a new 
place, and start upon the same footing socially, and in other 
respects. In time one has found admittance to the best fami- 
lies and moves in the best circles, while the other associates 
with a lower grade and seeks his companionship among the 
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coarse and vulgar. In ninety-nine cases out of a hundred it will 
be found that this divergence in their lives has resulted from a 
different class of associations at the start. They began wrong 
and have continued wrong ever since. 

The adage that ‘it is never too late to mend”’ is not too old 
or hackneyed to be true. Persons who have attained to man- 
hood, and are under the domination of bad habits, would often 
like to free themselves from them, but they regard them as too 
strongly fixed to be overcome, and hence they yield, and make 
no effort to shake them off. Others who in earlier life have been 
deprived of advantages, on acquiring the means for cultivating 
themselves are deterred from doing so by the feeling that it is 
too late. But all that is required in such cases is nerve and 
resolution. Even at advanced years men can achieve very 
much if they will determine on making a beginning. Samuel 
Smiles tells us that Sir Henry Spelman did not begin the study 
of science until he was between fifty and sixty years of age. 
Franklin was fifty before he fully entered upon the study of 
natural philosophy. Dryden and Scott were not known as 
authors until each was in his fortieth year. Boccaccio was 
thirty-five when he commenced his literary career, and Alfieri 
was forty-six when he began the study of Greek. Dr. Arnold 
learned German at an advanced age, for the purpose of reading 
“ Niebuhr ” in the original ; and, in like manner, James Watt, 
when about forty, while working at his trade of an instrument- 
maker, in Glasgow, acquired French, German, and Italian, 
to enable him to peruse the valuable works on mechanical 
philosophy which existed in those languages. Thomas Scott 
was fifty-six before he began to learn Hebrew. Robert Hall, 
when an old man, was once found lying upon the floor, racked 
by pain, learning Italian, to enable him to judge of the parallel 
drawn by Macaulay between Milton and Dante. Handel was 
forty-eight before he published any of his great works. 

And so we might continue to cite illustrations, showing that 
resolutions, reformation, or the undertaking of new plans and 
labors are not incompatible with any age of life, however 
advanced. Too old to change or learn is an excuse which 
should no longer be regarded as valid. The best time to com- 
mence to carry out resolutions of improvement is now. 
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REORGANIZING THE SCHOOL SYSTEM 
OF NEW YORK. 


AST winter the New York Senate passed an act giving 

the appointment of the State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction to the Regents of the University. Pending its 
consideration in the Assembly, a new election for Superintend- 
ent was held, and the bill was defeated. An act was introduced 
into the Assembly for abolishing the Board of Regents and 
the Department of Public Instruction, and establishing instead 
a Board of Education. This was to consist of ten members, 
to be appointed by the Governor, and to be known as the 
Board of Regents. The terms of two members were to expire 
in February of each year. This Board was to select a Super- 
intendent for a term of three years, and prescribe his duties. 
This bill was also defeated when brought up for final passage. 
These two measures may be said to have represented the con- 
flict existing between the respective adherents of the State 
Superintendency and the Regents. The defeat of last wiiter’s 
measures does not, however, appear to have dissuaded from 
further effort those who think there should be a change of 
some kind. A joint committee of the State Convocation and 
of the State Teachers’ Association have drawn up a new bill, 
very similar to the last of the two, mentioned above, and it is 
to be pressed for passage at this winter’s session of the Legis- 
lature. The act proposes to commit the academic and com- 
mon-school systems of the State to one management or board, 
to be entitled Regents of the State of New York. This is to 
consist of nine members, to be appointed by the Governor, and 
confirmed by the Senate. They are to hold office for three years. 
The State Superintendent of Public Instruction is to be ap- 
pointed by the Regents after the expiration of the term of 
office of the present incumbent, and is to act under the advice 
of that body, and to be answerable to it. This last clause is 
shrewdly worded, so as to avert any opposition to the pro- 
posed act from the present Superintendent and his friends. 
We question, however, without discussing the feasibility of 
the bill, whether it will become a law. There is now a division 
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of power, the State Senate being Republican by four majority, 
and the Assembly Democratic by some twenty majority. In 
such cases it is a very difficult matter to secure the passage of 
any measure so important as the one contemplated, inasmuch 
as both parties are very jealous of conferring any additional 
power upon each other. The Democrats may support this 
bill, on the ground that it legislates out of office a Board of 
Regents, a majority of whom are Republicans. Per contra, 
the Republicans may oppose it, inasmuch as it gives the ap- 
pointment of the new Board of Regents, numbering ten, to a 
Democratic Governor. 


——_—<+0 -o +—___ 


IN our last current number, we noted the fact that Professor 
O. C. Marsh had gone West in search of fossils. We are 
happy to chronicle this month the success of the expedition 
of which he was the head. So much trouble was anticipated 
from hostile Indians, that at the last moment the scouts, guides, 
and interpreters decided to remain behind. Professor Marsh 
resolved to cross the White River, accompanied by an escort, 
and started by night. Before the Sioux were aware of his 
intention, he was well on his way to the Bad Lands. He was 
closely watched, and an unsuccessful attempt was made to sur- 
prise his camp. The Indians, however, soon saw that his 
object was to obtain fossil bones from the Bad Lands, and not 
gold from the Black Hills, and they therefore became more 
friendly. The weather was very severe, the mercury standing 
below zero for several days; but, notwithstanding these 
obstacles, the fossil beds were explored. They are of the 
miocene age, and, although limited in extent, have proved rich 
beyond expectation. Nearly two tons of fossil bones were 
collected, most of them being rare specimens, and some being 
heretofore unknown to science. The remains, some of them 
as large as elephants, are all of tropical animals, and were 
found in the bed of an ancient lake. They will undoubtedly 
settle many a disputed point in paleontology, and add an im- 
portant chapter to that science. The collection is to go to 
Yale College. Too much praise cannot be given to Professor 
Marsh for his perseverance and bravery in entering a hostile 
country at such an inclement season. 
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GOVERN YOUR TEMPER. 


HILE industry and temperate habits have a great deal to 
do with our prosperity and happiness, there is no doubt 
but that a good disposition, or the power to control the temper, 
helps one along wonderfully in the world. Wm. M, Tweed’s 
ability to control men is often alluded to as something most re- 
markable, as indeed it was. The great malefactor would snap his 
finger in the Senate chamber at Albany, and half the members 
would rush from the ante-rooms to their seats to do his bidding, 
like so many school children obeying a master’s orders. The 
great secret of this power was his ability to control himself, 
combined with great good-humor. This characteristic has 
been illustrated ina striking degree since his downfall. No 
living man, probably, holds so many other men’s reputations 
in his keeping as Tweed. When he saw those deserting him 
who had profited by his colossal rascalities, when he saw individ- 
uals joining in the prosecution who had been his most active 
confederates and accomplices, he would simply have done as 
most men do, had he turned upon and destroyed them. But 
to this day he has not done so, and seemingly his secrets will 
go with him to the grave. With such self-control as this, it 
would not be at all surprising were he, on regaining his liberty, 
to regain much of the influence he once possessed over the 
masses in the lower wards of New York. The power which 
Tweed exercised for evil others may exercise for good, by cul- 
tivating and achieving self-control. ‘He is well-calculated 
for a BOSS,” said a gentleman to the writer, alluding to a well- 
known editor of Western New York. “He never loses his 
equanimity of temper, never lowers his dignity and self-respect 
by getting angry, and is uniformly good-natured.” Those who 
know the journalist referred to, and have wondered at his influ- 
ence in the State, will readily recognize the above as an accu- 
rate description of him. 

Work does not kill men. It is perpetual worrying and loss 
of temper which use up the physical system, ensuring prema- 
ture old age and death. You may labor any number of hours 
a day, and if you do not fret and harass both yourself and 
those around you, you will not break down. Fifteen years 
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ago, two men entered upon different pursuits in New York. 
The goddess of wealth has smiled upon both, and they now 
have ample fortunes. One has been in a constant fever ever 
since he came to the city; always fretting about something, 
or scolding somebody. As a consequence, while he now has 
wealth, he is in no condition to enjoy it, because completely 
broken down in health and spirits. The other gentleman, 
while working fully as many hours a day, has from the start 
made it a rule to allow nothing to worry him. When matters 
have gone wrong, he has fought off depression, hoped for bet- 
ter times, taken his regular sleep, and “ looked pleasant” in 
his family and‘among his friends. As a result, he is now in ex- 
cellent health and spirits, and able to retire and enjoy the 
wealth which steady toil has brought him. The sequel of the 
career of these two men furnishes a volume of commentary 
upon the importance of governing your temper, and cultivating 
a serene frame of mind. 


——_—<  o—___ 


Mr. SPADER has given one thousand dollars to Rutgers 
College to found three prizes, one of which is for proficiency 
in spelling and English grammar. So far as we know, this is 
the first instance in which such a prize has been offered to col- 
lege students and we chronicle it with great satisfaction. It 
is stated, too, that hereafter candidates for admission to Har- 
vard University will be required to present an original English 
essay, correct in spelling, grammatical construction, punctua- 
- tion, and expression. It is pleasing to note these facts, since 
they indicate that the attention of college boys will be directed 
to branches of study which they have heretofore too much 
neglected. It is not an unusual thing to see a letter written by a 
college graduate incorrect in grammatical construction and 
spelling, although it may contain correct quotations from Vir- 
gilor Homer. The reason of this is, that attention has been 
devoted to Latin and Greek, and not to English. Professors 
have taken it for granted, that boys prepared to enter college 
were good English scholars. They have discovered, however, 
that such is not the case, and they are, therefore, obliged to sup- 
ply this lack of early training. It is encouraging for the cause 
of sound learning that action is being taken in this matter. 
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MIXED SCHOOLS. 


HE main opposition to the Civil Rights Bill, which has 
passed the Senate and is now pending in the House of 
Representatives, is the clause which stipulates that all persons 
within the jurisdiction of the United States shall be entitled to 
full and equal enjoyment of the advantages of the common 
schools and other institutions of learning and benevolence. 
A Washington dispatch says that, as an offset to the mixed- 
school question, the friends of the bill now propose to set 
apart the proceeds of the sales of the public lands, which shall 
constitute an educational fund to be distributed among the 
various States on the basis of illiteracy. Under this arrange- 
ment the States of the South would receive the largest shares. 

No “ offset” of this character would, we are confident, either 
overcome or mollify the opposition generally felt through the 
Southern States to the educational features of the Civil Rights 
Bill. It is too deep-seated for that. The effect of the passage 
of the bill, as it now reads, would be to break up the various 
school systems in the South. It is not improbable that some 
of them would abandon public instruction altogether, and en- 
tail the whole work of education upon private enterprise. Our 
law-makers should deal with affairs as they find them. If the 
whites of the South are opposed to sending their children to 
school with blacks, no amount of legislation will compel them 
todoso. Rather than be forced in the matter, they will not 
send their children to school at all. 

So far from overcoming existing prejudices, the proposed 
measure would, we fear, arouse and stimulate them. All 
things considered, the educational interests of the Southern 
States have made most gratifying progress since the war. 
There has generally been a cordial co-operation between whites 
and blacks in building up and maintaining a free-school system, 
and in nearly all of these States the cause of education is to- 
day in a far more prosperous condition than at any. time before 
the civil conflict which swept away slavery. The majority of 
the Southern States have established their public-school sys- 
tems sizce the war. 

It is a very easy matter to arrest this progress, and undo 
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much of the good which has ‘been accomplished. There is 
such a thing as too much legislation for the South. - We know, 
from personal observation, that very much of the ill-feeling 
represented by some of the public journals as existing between 
the whites and blacks is purely imaginary. If left to them- 
selves, with no outside disturbing influences, they will conform 
to the change which has taken place in their relative positions 
in such a manner as will be mutually satisfactory and advan- 
tageous. The less national legislation the better. 

Having thus frankly stated our objections to the educational 
features of the Civil Rights Bill, we would urge all the South- 
ern States, such as have not already done so, to immediately 
make ample provisions for the equal education of white and 
black children. Every State, North or South, should guaran- 
tee to the blacks separate schools equal in accommodation, 
instructions, and length of sessions to those provided for the 
whites, at the same time stipulating that when no such separate 
schools are provided the blacks may attend the white schools. 
Guarantees of this character would prove generally satisfactory 
to the blacks, who prefer to be educated apart, and would 
remove any apparent grounds or pretext for enacting any of 
the educational features of the Civil Rights Bill. 

The importance and propriety of such guarantees as we have 
mentioned is shown by the recent decision of the Supreme 
Court of Indiana, which is causing no little discussion and some 
excitement through the country. The School law of 1869 
contains the following provision: The Trustee or Trustees of 
each township, town, or city shall organize the colored children 
into separate schools, having all the rights and privileges of 
other schools of the township. There is no stipulation, how- 
ever, that in the event of no separate schools the colored 
scholars shall be provided for in the white schools; and the 
Supreme Court, reversing the decision of two lower courts, 
holds that the white schools are not bound to receive them. 
This decision, unless it be reversed by the United States 
Supreme Court, as coming in conflict with the Fourteenth Con- 
stitutional Amendment, will probably lead to the expulsion of 
the blacks from white schools, and tend to awaken the old 
anti-slavery excitement. A telegraphic dispatch states that 
thirty-five colored children have already been turned out of the 
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schools of Brazil, Clay County, by order of the Trustees, but 
against the earnest protest of the County Superintendent. All 
this injustice and revival of old questions which is suré to fol- 
low this decision, might have been obviated by an addition of 
two lines to section second of the law of 1869, stipulating that . 
where separate schools were not provided colored children 
should attend the white schools. This would settle the ques- 
tion at issue on an equitable basis, not only in Indiana, but 
elsewhere. When the prejudice of whites is such that they do 
not wish to have their children educated in the same schools 
with the blacks, it is right that they should assist in providing 
separate schools for them; and when such schools are not 
provided it is right that the blacks should be provided for in 
the white schools. Since writing the above our attention has 
been called to the following in the New York Evening Post : 

“This question of mixed or classified schools is a practical 
matter for wise administration rather than for legal refinements 
or sharp technicalities. If left to practical settlefment, under 
the guidance of common sense in the light of experience, we 
believe it will be wisely settled. What the colored people 
want is educational facilities. They are not so anxious that 
they shall be educated with the whites as that they shall have 
as good an education. We think that most of them would 
prefer separate schools.” 


——_ << e—____ 


SOME years ago, Dr. King, Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion in New Jersey, attended a convention in Massachusetts, 
and in a speech enumerated with pride the beneficent institu- 
tions of his State. One of the members, thinking to take him 
down, demanded, ‘‘ Have you an asylum for idiots?” ‘‘ No,” 
he answered ; “ we had investigation made as to the necessity 
for it, and could not find an idiot in the State.’ 

THE Arcadian Club of New York City recently gave a re- 
ception to Dr. Isaac I. Hayes, the Arctic explorer. He 
explained what had been done in the way of Arctic explora- 
tion by the various expeditions, and expressed the hope that 
the United States would send out another expedition to con- 
tinue the work already begun. 
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IS THE NEW YVORK COMPULSORY LAW 
DEFECTIVE ? 


ERY frequently legislative enactments prove inoperative 
because no provisions are made for carrying them into 
effect. In their eagerness to attain certain ends, law-makers 
forget to provide the necessary means, or, in the hurry and 
confusion attending the closing hours of State Legislatures, 
errors are made, intentionally or otherwise, in engrossing laws. 
This renders them virtually null and void. It would not be 
surprising if the New York Compulsory Educational Law, which 
took effect on the first instant, should furnish a fresh illustra- 
tion of this fact. The act stipulates that all children between 
the ages of eight and fourteen years, not physically or mentally 
incapacitated, must attend some school, or be instructed at 
home, at least fourteen weeks during every year. But while 
making this stipulation, it makes no explicit provision for car- 
rying it into effect. The number of children between five and 
twenty-one years of age in this State last year was 1,560,820. 
The number who attended school was 1,030,779, or about five 
* hundred and thirty thousand less than the whole number. 
Taking these figures as a basis, the additional number of children 
between eight and fourteen years of age who would be gathered 
into public or private schools by the Compulsory Act, if en- 
forced, would approximate to two hundred thousand. 

Now, the first question which presents itself is, How are 
accommodations to be furnished for this additional large num- 
ber of pupils? In many portions of the State the present 
school accommodations fall far short of the demand. In Utica, 
for example, the eighteen school buildings are now crowded to 
their fullest capacity, and the City Charter forbids the raising 
of money for school buildings until the consent of the people 
shall have been obtained. How are the additional five hun- 
dred children, which the Compulsory Act will place in school, 
to be cared for? The School Commissioner of Richmond 
County says in his report for last year: “In one-half of our 
districts we want new school-houses, or better ones.” At the 
same time, we are informed that, with 11,379 children of school 
age, the average attendance in Richmond County during 1873 
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was only 2,793; that is to say, the present school facilities are 
deficient, when only a small proportion of the whole number 
of children attend. What is to be done with the large 
additional number which the Compulsory Act says must be 
sent to school fourteen weeks in the year? Who is going to 
compel the erection of new buildings for their accommoda- 
tion? 

The average attendance of school children for the whole 
State last year, as given in Supt. Weaver’s report, was 
499,469. The average attendance for New York City, as given 
in City Supt. Kiddle’s report, was 107,639. With these 
figures as a guide, we may roughly estimate that from forty to 
fifty thousand extra children, or nearly one quarter of the 
increase for the entire State, must be provided for under the 
Compulsory Act in New York City. ‘“ But,” says Supt. Kiddle 
in his report for last year, “there are accommodations for only 
11,641 more children than attended school in the City.” How 
are the remainder to be provided for? 

Not only does the Act fail to make explicit provision 
for additional school-room accommodation, but it makes no 
provision for town funds for the payment of expenses incurred 
in supplying school-books, which section six says must be fur- 
nished to such children as are unable to supply themselves. 

In view of these defects, we believe that some supplemental 
legislation will be required this winter, before the Compulsory 
Act can be made to successfully operate in all parts of the 
State. 

Its bearings upon the private schools is a matter of interest. 
While some are of the opinion that a general increase of school 
taxation, such as will be rendered necessary to make the Com- 
pulsory Act operative, will diminish the attendance at private 
schools, others think that it will be very materially increased. 
Many parents, they say, who now send their children to the 
public schools, will withdraw them when the Compulsory Act 
shall fill them with every grade and condition of families. 

This point can only be determined by observing the practical 
results of enforcing the law. In its present state, it is imper- 


fect, or rather incomplete. Experience will show what is still 
needed to make it efficient. 
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THE STATE SUPERINTENDENTS. 


LECTIONS and new appointments have made some 
changes in the list of State Superintendents of Public 
Instruction. In Alabama, Hon. John M. McKleroy was elected 
to succeed Hon. Joseph H. Speed. His term of office will 
expire in 1878. In Illinois, Hon. Newton Bateman has been 
succeeded by Hon. S. W. Etter. Mr. Bateman has been 
engaged in educational work nearly all his life, and has been 
five times elected State Superintendent. He is president elect 
of Knox College, Galesburg, Ill. Mr. Etter will hold 
office for four years. In August, Hon. Milton B. Hopkins, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction in Indiana, died and was 
succeeded by Hon. A. C. Hopkins. An election took place in 
November, and Hon. James H. Smart was chosen. ‘He was 
formerly Superintendent of public schools in Fort Wayne. 
His term of office will expire in 1876. General John Fraser, 
late chancellor of the University of Kansas, succeeds Hon. H. 
D. McCarty as Superintendent of Public Instruction in Kansas. 

In that State the Superintendent holds office for two years. 
Hon. H. A. M. Henderson’s term (Kentucky) will not 
expire until next September. He writes that he is a candidate 
for renomination, and that he expects to be elected. In 
Michigan, Hon. Daniel B. Briggs has been re-elected by about 
eight thousand majority. In Missouri, Hon. R. D. Shannon 
has succeeded Hon. John Monteith. Hon. J. M. McKenzie 
has been re-elected for four years in Nebraska. In Ohio, Hon. 
C. C. Smart, formerly Superintendent of schools in Circleville, 
has succeeded Hon. Thomas W. Harvey, who has held office 
for four years. Since 1870, Hon. John Homer French has been 
annually elected Secretary of the Vermont Board of Educa- 
tion. This year, however, Hon. Edward Conant was chosen 
to succeed him. There will be no election in Virginia until 
March, 1878, at which time Hon. W. H. Ruffner’s term of 
office will expire. In Wisconsin, Hon. Edward Searing serves 
until 1876. The same is the case with Hon. Spencer S. 
Stephens, Superintendent of Public Instruction for the Chero- 

kee Nation, Indian Territory. 
Hon. John Slaughter, Territorial Librarian for Wyoming 
3 
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Territory, is ex officio Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion. His term of office will end in December of this 
year. The present Superintendent of Public Instruction 
in Arkansas, Hon. J. C. Corbin, was elected in 1872, for 
a term of four years. Hon. Jonathan C. Gibbs, of Florida, was 
appointed Superintendent in 1872 for four years. The same 
is true of Hon. G. J. Orr, of Georgia. In October, 1873, 
Hon. Alonzo Abernethy was re-elected Superintendent of 
Public Instruction for Iowa for two years. Hon. William G. 
Brown will hold his office as Superintendent in Louisiana 
until 1876. In Maine, Hon. Warren Johnson was last year 
reappointed to his position for three years. Hon. M. A. Newell 
(Maryland) has held office since 1868, and Hon. Joseph White 
Secretary of the Massachusetts Board of Education, entered 
upon the duties of his present position in January, 1861. Hon. 
H. B. Wilson’s appointment (Minnesota) is for a term closing 
April Ist, 1875. In Mississippi, Hon. T. W. Cardoza holds 
office until the first Monday in January, 1878. 

In July, 1874, Hon. J. W. Simonds was unanimously ap- 
pointed State Superintendent of Public Instruction for New 
Hampshire for two years. Hon. E. A. Apgar has been three 
times re-elected Superintendent of New Jersey. He holds 
office during the pleasure of the State Board of Education, 
or for a term of three years. In 1874, Hon. Neil Gilmour 
was elected Superintendent in New York for three years, 
to succeed Hon. Abram B. Weaver. In the. same year, 
Hon. L. L. Rowland was elected Superintendent of Public 
Instruction for Oregon, for a term of four years. In North 
Carolina, Hon. Stephen D. Pool has succeeded Hon. Alexander 
McIver. In Pennsylvania, Hon. J. P. Wickersham has held 
office since 1866. Hon. Thomas W. Bicknell (Rhode Island) 
has resigned his position, to become editor of the Vew England 
Fournal of Education. Hon. Thomas B. Stockwell has been 
_appointed to succeed him. The official term of the South 
‘Carolina Superintendent, Hon. J. K. Jillson, will expire January 
1st, 1877. Hon. John M. Fleming, Tennessee, was appointed 
to his present position March 25th, 1873. Term of office, two 
years. 

In Texas, Hon. O. N. Hollingsworth will hold office until 
1877. In West Virginia, Hon. B. W. Byrne is Superintendent 
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of Free Schools. He was elected for four years, from March 
4th, 1873. Governor A. P. R. Safford, of Arizona, is ex officio 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. Hon. Horace M. Hale, 
Colorado, was originally appointed to the Superintendency, to 
fill the vacancy caused by the resignation of Hon. W. C. Lo- 
throp. He was afterwards, in February, 1874, appointed for the 
full term of two years. In Dakota, the term of the present 
incumbent, Hon. E. W. Miller, expired on the Ist of January, 
but we have been unable to learn the name of his successor. 

The Comptroller of Idaho, Hon. Joseph Perrault, is ex officio 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. His term of office ex- 
pires this month. We have not been informed as to whether 
Mr. Perrault has been reappointed. In January, 1874, Hon. 
Cornelius Hedges was reappointed Superintendent for Montana 
for a term of two years. Hon. W.G. Ritch is Secretary of 
the Territory of New Mexico, and ex officio Superintendent of 
Public Instruction. He has held office since 1873. In April, 
1874, Hon. R. S. Campbell, Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion for Utah, died. Governor Woods appointed Hon. O. H. 
Riggs to succeed him. His official term is two years. On 
November 27th, 1873, Hon. John P. Judson was elected Super- 
intendent for Washington Territory, for a term of two years. 
Hon. J. Ormond Wilson is Superintendent of Public Schools 
for the District of Columbia. In Nevada Hon. A. N. Fisher, 
who has held office as State Superintendent for eight years, 
has been succeeded by Hon. J. B. Kelly. 


WE need a few new English words. One of our most press- 
ing wants is a title corresponding to Mademoiselle. At present 
we have no proper way of addressing a young lady; young 
Miss Smith, for instance, whom we do not know very well. It 
is obviously incorrect to say Miss Smith, Dear Madam; simple 
Miss Smith is too abrupt, and Dear Miss Smith is too familiar. 
It is said that language develops as the needs of man require. 
Here is an exception, for we often wish to write to Miss Smith, 
and the English language does not furnish a proper title with 
which to address her. 
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EZRA CORNELL: 





HE founder of Cornell University, whose death from 
pneumonia occurred at Ithaca, December gth, was, in 
every sense of the word, a self-made man. Born in 1807, in 
Weschester County, of very humble parents, he spent his 
youth in the making of pottery, having few opportunities for 
education.. Subsequently, he labored in a machine shop at 
Ithaca, and from 1828 until 1843 engaged in mill-work and 
agriculture. Congress about this time made an appropriation 
for constructing the first telegraphic line in this country, viz., 
between Baltimore and Washington; and Mr. Cornell, having 
devised a machine for laying the underground pipes through 
which the wire was to run, was employed to superintend the 
work. The first attempts proved failures; he was reduced to 
poverty. Coming to New York in connection with the work, 
he acted as his own porter, carrying his trunk upon his back 
to very cheap lodgings. He exhibited the Morse telegraphic 
machine here, in order to raise funds for prosecuting the work. 
The public was incredulous, and the receipts were small; so 
that the finding of a shilling in the street, alone saved him 
from going to bed supperless one night. 

Brighter days, however, were in store for him. Telegraph 
poles were substituted for underground pipes. Success crowned 
the efforts of Morse, Cornell, and their co-workers. In 1845, 
a telegraph system was projected, and carried forward without 
government aid. Mr. Cornell invested in the stock, and made 
money largely. Having accumulated a fortune, he, in 1865, 
gave five hundred thousand dollars, and afterward two hundred 
acres of land with buildings, toward the foundation of the 
university at Ithaca which bears his name. He also founded a 
public library at the same place. He served six years in the 
State Senate and Assembly, and was formerly President of the 
State Agricultual Society. His success in life is an excellent 
example to our young men of what honest industry will 
accomplish. Instead of succumbing to the formidable obsta- 
cles thrown across his pathway he surmounted them one by 
one, .and finally reached the goal of an honorable ambition. 
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CREAM OF THE EDUCATIONAL MONTHLIES. 


“ CUCCESS in Teaching,” an article in the American Four- 
nal of Education, gives some practical hints as to the 
method of making a good school. They are so numerous that 
we are unable to reproduce them here, but the matter may be 
summed up in this: ‘“ Success depends not upon one great 
effort, but upon regular, patient, and faithful work.”” The same 
journal takes from a Texas newspaper an article describing the 
blunders made in the educational law of that State. They 
occur, not because the legislators are altogether ignorant, but 
because they are ignorant on that particular subject. They 
should have called to their aid men with whom education is a 
specialty. The principle is worthy of general application. 


The Chicago Teacher, in condemning the practice of some 
teachers to indulge in sneering remarks about pupils, strikes 
at a very mean and too common action on the part of some. 
Pupils are often stupid, and try the patience of their instruc- 
tors, it is true,.but, be they ever so unruly, there is no excuse 
for taunting remarks to which they cannot respond. A grave 
rebuke is of course admissible, but ridicule is not. In view 
of the impossibility of teaching elementary studies, in conse- 
quence of the addition to the district-school course of so 
many higher branches, the Zeacher proposes that children shall 
be born able to read, write, and cipher to the rule of three. 
The suggestion is a good one. Either in this way, or in some 
other, we must have our children acquainted with these 
branches. 


A writer in the Judiana School Fournal, in an article entitled 
“Why so Few Professional Teachers?” discusses the general 
desire of teachers to abandon their work. He says, with truth, 
that the salaries offered are scarcely enough to enable teachers 
to live. He proposes to increase them by forming a ‘‘ Union” 
somewhat like our labor leagues, and having a strike for better 
pay. Such a movement would undoubtedly end, as have so 
many others, in disaster to the strikers. _ If ‘The Knights of 
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the Hickory Switch” should fix their prices and stand by 


them, they would quickly find themselves replaced by non- 
society men and women. 


“A Voice from Arkansas,” in the Normal Monthly, gives 
‘rather an unfavorable description of educational matters in 
that State. Spelling is said to be the chief study, and we may 
say almost the only study. Discipline receives attention, as 
we conclude from the fact that one teacher keeps a beef-bone 
sharpened at one end, to hurl at offenders. Should this 
modern David miss his aim and strike one of the innocents, 
he makes things straight by saying, “It don’t matter; I 
owed you some, too, for a good while.” The picture is perhaps 
overdrawn, but we are assured that there is much room for 
educational progress in Arkansas. 


A writer in the ///inots School-master pays a deserved tribute 
to the educational labors of Hon. Newton Bateman, who, after 
holding the position of State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion in Illinois for fourteen years, having been five times 
re-elected, now assumes the Presidency of Knox College, in 
Galesburg. The following incident in his early life is related: 

“ While fitting for college, he studied in the woods when the 
weather was warm. But when the frost came on, his airy 
school-house ceased to be comfortable. His father’s dwelling 
had no room that could be used for study. Where should he 
go? It so happened that near the house was an ancient storm- 
scarred elm, about eleven feet in diameter. A bright thought 
came into the mind of the youth. What if this tree should 
prove to be hollow? Surely enough,.on trial, hollow it was 
found. A door was cut in one side of it. The dead wood was 
partially removed. A scrap of carpet was contributed by a 
sister. A rough table and stool ‘of the same’ were impro- 
vised. A huge fire was kindled in front of the ‘door,’ so that 
its warm rays could penetrate the new domicil. Soon the 
master of the new temple began the service for which it was 
meant, and the wooden walls reverberated with the sound of 
hic, haec, hoc! The preparation for college went on apace, 
and in four months from its beginning, the young student was 
admitted into the freshman class of Illinois College.” 
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ONNECTICUT.—Ex-Mayor Allen of Hartford offers one 
hundred thousand dollars to that city for the establish- 
ment of a free industrial school for boys and girls. He suggests 
that every boy while learning from text books should become a 
practical agriculturist and master of some useful trade, and 
that the girls should be instructed in all the practical duties of 
the household ; also that they learn book-keeping, banking, 
telegraphy, photography, or any other occupation that is within 
the measure of their strength and adapted to their tastes, 


MARYLAND.—The opposition to a proposed law enforc- 
ing education appears to be strong and general. The Balti- 
more Suz asserts that such an enactment would substitute 
force for reason, and legal despotism for private judgment. 
The Maryland School Fournal says that it would be a hin- 
drance, rather than a help, to the cause of education. Hon. 
M. A. Newell, principal of the State Normal School, admits the 
abstract right of the State to enforce education, but thinks it 
better to attract children to school rather than to drive them. 
Enough has not yet been done, he says, to make the schools 
attractive, interesting, and useful. School statistics in this 
state are so incomplete, that it is impossible to determine how 
many children grow up without instruction. Mr. Newell thinks 
that, excluding the colored population, the number is not 
large. An effort will be made to increase the efficiency of the 
schools, and Mr. Newell recommends that a school census be 
taken in order to ascertain the exact facts in the case. 


MASSACHUSETTS.—Amherst College will receive about 
$150,000 from the estate of the late Samuel Williston. It was 
at first announced that the bequest would aggregate $288,000. 
In the later years of his life Mr. Williston was obliged, much 
against his will, to use some of the money he had designed for 
Amherst. It is stated that the original sum was nearly $500,000. 


OVER $100,000 have been subscribed toward the medical 
school of Harvard University. 
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THE new Wellesley College at Wellesley has been built and 
endowed by Mr. and Mrs. Henry F. Durant at a cost of a mil- 
lion dollars, and will be opened in about a year. It is a female 
college, governed by a board of trustees, of which Mr. Durant 
is a member. Its distinguishing feature will be a course of 
practical training. Some domestic work will be done by the 
students under the direction of skilled cooks and chemists, who 


will try to make the work sufficiently interesting to be attractive 
to the girls. 


AUSTRIA.—Since 1848 public education has been thor- 
oughly reorganized. In the Cisleithan provinces it is chiefly 
regulated on the basis of the law of May 14th, 1869. Children 
are compelled, says the Educational Cyclopedia, to attend school 
from their sixth to their fourteenth year. The common schools 
are of two grades. In those of the lower grade, reading, writing, 
arithmetic, religion, singing, and gymnastic exercises are taught. 
In those of the higher grade, there are added to these studies 
composition, arithmetic, geometry, book-keeping, and drawing. 
There are now in Austria, exclusive of Hungary, fourteen 
thousand elementary schools, sixty normal schools, six poly- 
technic schools, and six universities, the latter having eight 
thousand students. Most of the teachers in the country are 
compelled to spend four years in the normal schools, and to 
pass an examination before an independent commission 
appointed by the Government. Superintendent Philbrick, 
of Boston; one of the United States commissioners to the 
Vienna Exposition, speaks in the highest terms of the schools 
of Vienna, and thinks they will compare favorably with those 
of his own city. One of the normal school buildings in Vienna 
cost three hundred thousand dollars. The middle schools of 
the city, corresponding to our high schools, are, Mr. Philbrick 
asserts, beyond anything we have in the United States. The 
teachers are well paid, have a high social position, rank as 
Government officials, and at the end of thirty years’ service 
are entitled to a pension equal to their maximum salary. The 
Austrians devote much attention to the study of gymnastics. 
There are one hundred and eleven teachers of gymnastics in 


Vienna alone, and one of the gymnasiums cost fifty thousand 
dollars. 
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CURRENT PUBLICATIONS. 


Mr. Siglar’s *‘ Progressive English Exercises in [or, as we 
should say, Progressive Exercises in English] Analysis, Com- 
position, and Spelling,” is a valuable work. While it has 
more to do with “ analysis” than we think really necessary for 
a text-book on grammar, it is but justice to say that the author 
does not profess to have made a grammar. . His treatment of 
syntax is not as full as it ought to be in a treatise on grammar. 
But the peculiar feature of the book is its use of symbols. 
The value of the system the author has tested to his own 
satisfaction in the class-room. It is something entirely new, 
and is well worth trying by those who are dissatisfied with the 
ordinary methods, and desire something better. 

The recently issued ‘‘ Practical and Critical Grammar,” by 
Noble Butler, differs very materially from his “ Practical Gram- 
mar,’ which has been before the public for nearly thirty years. 
In fact, the entire work has been rewritten, rearranged, and 
greatly enlarged. While, in their general scope, the two text- 
books aim at practical results, the changes effected in the new 
edition are numerous, and generally for the better. Some of 
them, however, we cannot regard in the light of improvements ; 
as, for example, the absorption of pronouns among nouns, and 
the rejection of the subjunctive mood. The preface possesses a 
healthy tone and an inspiring ring. It indicates that the book 
is the work of one who understands what he is about. While 
there are many points, perhaps, on which good judges of gram- 
matical text-books would probably differ from Mr. Butler, we 
cannot but accord to him the merit of having prepared the 
simplest, most thorough, most practical, and, on the whole, 
most satisfactory English grammar published in America. 
The syntax of the infinitive, pages 228-235, is infinitely better 
and nearer correct than that of any other English grammar 
we know of. It is a great advancement on Mr. Butler’s treat- 
ment of the same subject thirty years ago. The book, how- 
ever, is not all that we could desire. As already intimated, 
there are points admitting of improvement, some of which are 
quite obvious. On certain points, as, for example, his treat- 
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ment of being built, pages 102, 103, or of but, pages 139, 140, 
he may seem to some to be hardly progressive enough, a little 
too old-fogyish, perhaps. But better to be conservative, if it 
is an error, than to teem with learned twaddle in praise of 
needless neologisms or palpable improprieties, as some do. 
As a whole, the work is so far in advance of most English 
grammars, so-called, that we are not disposed to criticise its 
failings. On the contrary, Mr. Butler deserves the hearty 
thanks of the educational public for so masterly, scholarly, and 
thoroughly practical a treatise on this subject. 


Dr. Morris's little treatise, entitled ‘‘ Elementary Lessons in 
Historical English Grammar,” is not, properly speaking, a 
grammar, but an elementary work on English etymology, 
treating it under the respective parts of speech to which the 
words belong. It presents a simple historical view of the 
origin, growth, and composition of certain English words. 
The author’s language does not display any too much knowl- 
edge of the laws of syntax, but his treatise, notwithstanding, 
is a desideratum, and may be profitably used as a text-book. 


We are indebted to Mr. Warren for the ‘“ Report of the 
Commissioner of Education for the Year 1873.” This vol- 
ume numbers eight hundred and seventy pages, and presents 
a vast amount of information arranged under appropriate 
heads. The returns from some of the States, New York, for 
example, and from some of the Territories, are not brought 
down to as late a date as they should have been. But we 
must bear in mind that Commissioner Eaton cannot compel 
the various State school officials to communicate with him. 
If they withhold data altogether, or send old facts and figures, 
he has no power to force them to do otherwise. There ought 
to be an act passed in every State compelling educational 
officers to forward to the Commissioner of Education at 
Washington whatever information he may require for making 
up his annual report. Until this is done it is not just to hold 
General Eaton responsible for any deficiencies. Congress 
displayed a penurious and petty spirit in providing for the 
publication of only a few copies of Commissioner Eaton’s 
report. There should have been a sufficient appropriation to 
have insured a general distribution of this valuable work. 
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The increased political importance of Germany has awakened 
a lively interest in her history, and many volumes on this sub- 
ject have recently been published. One of the most readable 
and, so far as we have been able to observe, most accurate, is 
Mr. Bayard Taylor's “School History of Germany.” The 
author is so well known that it is needless to speak of his style. 
The history of Germany, though possessing much to interest 
the student, is so broken that it is hard to form it into a con- 
nected narrative. In its earlier stages it is the history of 
Europe, and does not relate exclusively to Germany until after 
the formation of the English, French, Spanish, and Italian 
kingdoms. Mr. Taylor has, however, gathered the whole into 
a very pleasing narrative. The proper study of such a book 
requires much collateral reading, and that is perhaps one of its 
greatest merits. Some maps add to the value of the work. 
The illustrations are not so good as they might be. 


“Work and Play” is the name of a sprightly illustrated 
monthly just established by Charles W. Jenkins, publisher of 
the Working Church, and edited by his wife, Fanny Foster Fen- 
kins. The matter is all original; the printing and engraving 
are neatly done, and the magazine is furnished at a low price. 


“The Grange Illustrated; or, Patron’s Hand-book” is a 
neat volume issued by the Patrons of Husbandry. It is edited 
by Fohn G. Wells, W. Master Knickerbocker Grange, under 
the supervision of William Saunders, Chairman of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the National Grange, 7. A. Thompson, 
worthy lecturer of the National Grange, and other promi- 
nent officers of the order. It embraces the origin and history 
of the order, constitutions, by-laws, rules, and regulations of 
national, State, and subordinate granges, co-operation in its 
_ adaptation to the order, social exercises, recitations, etc. 


A second volume, entitled ‘The Grange,” by Gracchus 
Americanus, is a study in the science of society, practically 
illustrated by events in current histoty. The opening chap- 
ters are entitled “ Political’ Parties and the Grange,” “The 
Necessity of the Grange, Its Basis, Action, and Effect,” and 
‘The Agency of the Grange Indispensable to the Perfecting 
of the Republic.” 
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Under the title of ““ Homes, and How to Make Them,” Jr. 
£. C. Gardner has given some excellent suggestions relating 
to house-building, sites, and other matters connected with 
such subjects. The book takes the form of letters between an 
architect and his friends. It is not only interesting, but very 
valuable. Onno subject are we, as a people, more ignorant 
than on that with which this work deals. We hope, therefore, 
that it will obtain a wide circulation and help to develop 
among us a taste for the useful and the beautiful in building. 


“Harper’s Monthly Magazine” deservedly stands at the head 
of dur purely literary periodicals. In its better days the “ At- 
lantic Monthly” was in some sense its rival. While the latter, 
however, has steadily degenerated until it is now a medium 
for the dissemination of heterodox views, personal prejudices; 
and publishers’ puffs, the former has kept on in its upward 
career, drawing to itself the old writers and subscribers of the 
“ Atlantic.” 

The Nation has but to make a few more exposures of the 
carelessness of its editor, in accepting as original, articles taken 
almost bodily from well-known publications, to cause it to 
wholly lose its reputation. 


“The Era of the Protestant Revolution,” by Frederic See- 
bohm, numbers two hundred and forty-two pages, is neatly 
printed on tinted paper, and supplied with numerous maps. 
The book is divided into three parts, which are respectively 
headed, ‘“‘ State of Christendom,” “‘ The Protestant Revolution,” 
and “ Results of the Protestant Revolution.” The writer says 
in his conclusion: “‘The Protestant revolution was the begin- 
ning of a great revolutionary wave, which broke in the French 
revolution of 1798. The movement was inevitable, and might 
have been peacefully met and aided by timely reforms; but 
the refusal of reform at the time of the crisis involved ten 
generations in the turmoils of revolution.” 


“The Eclectic Historical Atlas” comprises the-maps orig- 
inally published in 7halhetmer’s ‘Manuals of History.” They 
are here conveniently arranged in the form of a hand-atlas for 
reference, for both students and general readers. The recep- 
tion given to these maps in their original form bespeaks a pop- 
ular demand for them in this shape. 
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HE University of California has enrolled in the classes at 
Berkeley 228 students; of these, 37 are ladies. In 
1870-71, the second year of the existence of the institution, 
there were 17 ladies in attendance. The Medical School, 
situated at San Francisco, has a full class, not included in the 
number given above. The University has grown rapidly, its 
membership increasing from 40, in 1869-70, to 228, in 1874-75. 
So far as manual labor is required about the University grounds 
and buildings, students are employed, if they desire it, and are 
paid fair wages for their work. The neat pamphlet from which 
this information is derived was printed by the students. 
SPELLING often gives little clue to the pronunciation of a 
word. Why, for example, should Norwich be pronounced 
Nor-rij? A rural genius is now insisting, in the newspapers, 


that if Worcester spells Wooster, then Rochester spells 
Rooster. 


AT a recent meeting of the Regents of the University of 
the State of New York, $40,000 were divided among the several 
academies and schools entitled to appropriations from the 
Literature Fund. The money will be paid on or after the 
first of February next. 

PROFESSOR OF ASTRONOMY to mendacious and ignorant 
student : ‘‘ What causes the Aurora Borealis, sir?” “I knew, 
sir; but I’ve forgotten.” Professor (excitedly): ‘“ Great 
heavens! The only man in the world who knew what the 
Aurora was, and he has forgotten it.” 


HARVARD has in all its schools and departments 1,196 


students. The sophomore class is the largest, having 208 
members. 


IT is stated that mixed schools are to be- abandoned in 
Washington. Hereafter white and colored children will meet 
in separate buildings. 

THE Scientific American asserts that some peas found by 
General Anderson in a sarcophagus in Egypt, and supposed to 
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be three thousand years old, have been planted and have 
grown. The vegetable is said to belong to the ordinary garden 
variety, but presents some slight differences. 


ALTHOUGH Mr. Disraeli was re-elected Rector of the 
University of Glasgow, it is a great compliment to Mr. Ralph 
Waldo Emerson to have received so considerable a support. 
There were about five hundred votes cast for him, 


THE Jews of London propose to erect a university at the 
cost of $750,000. It is to be named after Sir Moses Montefiori, 
whose labors for his race are known throughout the world. 


AT a meeting of the Directors of the American Institute of 
Instruction, held at Boston, Nov. 27th, it was unanimously 
voted to establish a Mew England Fournal of Education. All 
the State Educational Associations of New England have 
indorsed the movement, and their respective educational 
journals will be merged into the new magazine. It will absorb 
the Maine Fournal of Education, the Rhode Island School- 
master, the Massachusetts Teacher, and the Connecticut School 
Fournal. Hon. T. W. Bicknell will be .editor-in-chief. He 
informs us that he will employ the best talent of New England 
to write for the Fournal. It is to be a weekly of twenty pages, 
in quarto form. We think we may safely say that it will 
deserve a hearty and general reception. 


SAID a college professor to a notorious laggard, who was 
once, for a wonder, promptly in his place at morning prayers: 
“I marked you, sir, as punctual this morning. What is your 
excuse?” “Couldn’t sleep, sir,” was the reply. 

PROFESSOR N. R. DAvis has the chair of moral science in 
the University of Virginia, Charlottesville. 


THREE evening schools for young men and boys have been 
opened at Louisville, Ky. They are in good working order, 
and the desire to learn is general among the pupils. 

CONDUCTORS of collegiate institutions are called upon to 
watch for circulars directed to students, and offering to furnish 
orations and essays at low prices. 


A POEM delivered by Mr. Edward C. Taintor at the com- 
mencement of Union College in 1863, has been translated into 
Greek, and published in Shanghai, China. The subject of the 
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poem is the war of the rebellion. The translator introduces 
such words as Chickahominy, Gettysburg, finds convenient 
Greek for Bull Run, and calls General McClellan ‘the ever- 
about-to-do-something-ditch-digging commander.” 


Dr. GIDEON LINCECUM, extracts from whose writings have 
occasionally appeared in this magazine, died recently in Wash- 
ington County, Texas, at the age of 83 years. He was a mem- 
ber of leading scientific societies at home and abroad, and 
contributed many valuable articles on scientific subjects to our 
current literature. 


Rev. W. H. Morton, who has had charge of the Female 
College, at Wheeling, W. Va., has also assumed direction of 
the Lindsley Institute, a high school for boys and young 
men, situated at the same place. 


THE five thousand dollars bequeathed by the late Mrs. 
Hubbell, of Mass., for a Memorial Chapel for Kemper Hall, 
Kenosha, Wis., have .been paid over by the executors, and the 
erection of the Chapel will proceed with the least possible delay. 


ASTRONOMY has made some advances since the time of 
Herodotus. It was then believed that the sun was distant 
only five miles from the earth; and that in winter it drifted 
southward to avoid the cold north winds. 

A SCHOOL is soon to be opened at Sitka. The town con- 
tains between thirty and forty children of school age. 

Mr. CORCORAN’S promised gift to Columbia College, 
Washington, D. C., is not $25,000, as stated in some papers, 
but $250,000. This sum is to be paid on condition that the 
friends of the university raise an additional $100,000 by the Ist 
of January next. The subscription still lacks about $30,000. 


IowA spent last year $5,683,641 in the support of her com- 
mon schools. Of the 491,244 children in the State between 
five and twenty-one years old, 347,572 are on the public school 
rolls ; 12,132 are enrolled in the private schools, and 131,640 
do not attend. . 

THERE are in West Virginia 171,793 children of school age, 
of whom 81,100 attend school, and consequently 90,693 receive 
no education whatever, save such as they can avail themselves 
of at home. The number of schools in the State is 2,857. 
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The Wisconsin Fournal of Education publishes an address 
by President Chapin of Beloit College, on “Self-Discipline, or 
Means and End of Education.” We quote one paragraph: 

“When genius spurns the restraints of morality and religion, 
it must work only mischief to the world and ruin to itself. A 
complete education is attained only by bringing the body and 
the intellect, and the conscience and the religious affinities, 
through self-discipline applied to each, all out in full develop- 
ment, all down in balanced subjection to the will as formed by 
the unfolding of all, yet supreme in the mastery of all.” 


PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


The ‘‘ Edinburgh Review.’’—The Zdin- 
burgh Review (Scotland) says : ‘* Landseer is the 
greatest painter of animals that ever existed ; 
while, in addition to the exquisite handling of 
his pictures, and thorough knowledge of the 
anatomy of the animal he paints, he throws 
into compositions of this kind a degree of sen- 
timent and poetry of which little is found even 
in the best works of Rubens, The proprietors 
of The Christian at Work, T. De Witt Talmage 
editor, have had produced a careful copy of 
Landseer’s ‘ Twins,’ one of his finest paintings 
of sheep and Scotch shepherd dogs. The chromo 
is a very large one, and is worthy of a place in 
any parlor in the land. Full particulars can be 
had by addressing the publishers, 102 Chambers 
street,N.Y. Agents are wanted everywhere. 

Good Selections, No. 2, has been printed 
on tinted paper, and bound in extra cloth. It 
makes a most attractive book. Its rapid sale 
attests itsexcellence. Price, $1. Copies bound 
in paper are sold at 30 cents, and in cloth 75 
cents each. J. W. Schermerhorn & Co., Pub- 
lishers, 14 Bond street, New York. 

The Song Fountain has received many 
favorable notices from the press. 

The Independent says: ‘Its editors have 
brought to their task a personal familiarity 
with the needs of youngsingers. Their volume 
is brief, but seems likely to do good service in 
the cause its compilers have at heart.”’ 

The Christian at Work says : “We think it 
excellently designed to carry out its object, 
and the grade of music it presents is so much 


above the average in similar works that it calls 
for special commendation.”’ 

The Iustrated New Age, Philadelphia, says : 
«« We can commend this result of the authors’ 
labors to school officers and teachers of public 
schools and seminaries, and to educators gen- 
erally.’”’ 

The Commonwealth, Boston, says: “ It of- 
fers good practice in easy music-reading, and 
contains a good coliection of songs.” 


Sprague’s Masterpieces in English 
Literature has received the highest enco- 
miums from educators and from the press. It 
is by far the most complete and scholarly work 
on the subject ever published. 

The Independent says : ‘A good idea well 
carried out.”’ 

Hartford Daily Courant: ‘‘The author has 
endeavored, with great success, to present to 
the student the choicest works of the best Eng- 
lish writers.”’ 

The Observer, N. ¥.: ‘‘ Rich in material, and 
calculated to awaken and stimulate the spirit 
of study.” 

The World, N. Y.: ‘The author has spared 
no pains to make it complete in every particu- 
lar.’’ 

New York Daily Tribune ;: ‘* Cannot fail to be 
of great value,’’ J. W. Schermerhorn & Co., 
Publishers, 14 Bond street, New York. 


J. F. Ryder, Cleveland, 0., publishes some 
very amusing and expressive chromos. The 
pair entitled Pluck are good for hanging upon 
the walle of school rooms. Teachers are rec- 
ommended to send for Mr. Ryder’s circulars. 





